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Religion and Public Education in England 


The British White Paper entitled “Educational Reconstruction,” presented to Parliament in July by the ~ 

President of the Board of Education, climaxes a long-continued controversy. The portions of the re- 

port dealing with religious education and the status of the voluntary schools are excerpted or summa- 
tized below. Our American readers should find the document of absorbing interest. 


The avowed purpose underlying the government's pro- 
posal in the White Paper on Education is to “secure for 
children a happier childhood and a better start in life.” 
The national educational system is to be “recast” in the 
interest of making education a continuous process from 
the compulsory school-entrance age of five to the minimum 
school-leaving age of 15, which is later to be raised to 16. 
The stage covering the years from five to about 11 is to be 
known as primary, and the stage following 11, secondary 
education. Diversified types of education will be provided 
on the secondary level. Continuation study up to 18 years 
is planned for. In such a broad scheme of education the 
government believes religion should have a definite place. 


Religion in Publicly Controlled Schools 


The section dealing with religious education comprises 
paragraphs 36 to 42 of the White Paper which are as 
follows: 

“36. There has been a very general wish, not confined 
to representatives of the churches, that religious education 
should be given a more defined place in the life and work 
of the schools, springing from the desire to revive the 
spiritual and personal values in our society and in our 
national tradition. The church, the family, the local com- 
munity and the teacher—all have their part to play in im- 
parting religious instruction to the young. 

“37. In order to emphasize the importance of the sub- 
ject provision will be made for the school day in all pri- 
mary and secondary schools to begin with a corporate act 
of worship, except where this is impracticable owing to 
the nature of the school premises, and for religious instruc- 
tion to be given. At present this is the practice in the 
great majority of schools and this practice will receive 
statutory sanction and be universal. 

“38. This does not, of course, mean that all children 
will be required to participate in the corporate act of wor- 
ship or in religious instruction. In this respect the old 
established rights of conscience will remain inviolate and 
it will be open to the parent to withdraw his child from 
all or any form of religious worship or instruction. 

“39. In county [provided] schools the religious instruc- 
tion will, subject to a strictly limited exception to which 
teference is made at the end of this paragraph, be in ac- 
cordance with an agreed syllabus, examples of which are 
already in use in many areas. Provision will be made for 


such a syllabus to be drafted by those who can speak for 
the Church of England, the Free Churches, the teachers 
and the Authority. In framing these syllabuses the spe- 
cial needs of the older children in secondary schools will 
not be forgotten. But there will be children in county 
schools whose parents will wish that they should receive 
religious instruction in the tenets of their particular faith. 
Where these children cannot with reasonable convenience 
be sent to a school where such instruction is given there 
will be a statutory right for the children to be withdrawn 
from school in order that they may receive such instruc- 
tion elsewhere. It will sometimes be the case that county 
secondary schools are so situated as to make the giving 
of denominational instruction elsewhere than in the school 
virtually impossible. In these cases the Authority will be 
required to provide facilities for such instruction to be 
given on the school premises to those children whose 
parents desire it. 

“40, Similarly the rights of a parent of a child in an 
auxiliary school who desires him to receive syllabus in- 
struction will be secured. The details of the arrangements 
for denominational religious instruction in the various 
types of auxiliary schools are explained in paragraphs 55 
and 56 of this Paper. [Referred to below] 

“41. The value of this teaching depends on the avail- 
ability of suitable teachers. To ensure a steady flow of 
persons willing and competent to give this instruction it 
has been decided to include the subject among the subjects 
in which a student can obtain a pass in the teachers’ cer- 
tificate examination. But there can be no question of un- 
willing teachers being compelled to give religious instruc- 
tion, and, save in so far as teachers may seek employ- 
ment in aided schools or as reserved teachers, the religious 
opinions of a candidate for a teaching post will not dis- 
qualify him for appointment, and no teacher will be re- 
quired to give, or be penalised for not giving, religious 
instruction. 

“42. Hitherto the most economic use of teaching power 
has been prevented by the statutory limitations on the 
times at which religious instruction may be given. These 
restrictions will no longer be imposed. Similarly, the sta- 
tutory prohibition forbidding His Majesty’s Inspectors to 
inspect this subject is to be removed, but their inspection 
will be limited to the agreed syllabus instruction.” 

To an American reader the proposal in paragraph 37 
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is startling. The requirement in all publicly controlled 
(“provided,” in English usage) schools of a “corporate 
act of worship” would be considered to do great violence 
to our tradition. However, while Great Britain has an 
Established Church it must not be inferred that what is 
proposed is conceived of as sectarian. An_ inhibition 
against sectarian teaching has existed since 1870 when, in 
what is known as the Cowper-Temple Clause, Parliament 
established the principle that no tenets peculiar to particu- 
lar religious denominations should be taught in publicly 
provided schools. This is closely analogous to our insis- 
tence on the separation of Church and State although in 
Great Britain the Anglican Church has an “established” 
status. 


Perhaps more startling from the American point of view 
than the inclusion of an act of corporate worship—since 
simple.services of worship are conducted in some of our 
schools—is the plan for religious instruction on the basis 
of an “agreed syllabus.” This means that while no nar- 
rowly sectarian teaching is permitted, nevertheless such 
doctrinal instruction as the Church of England, the Free 
Churches, the Local School Authority and the teachers 
themselves agree upon will be taught. The agreed sylla- 
bus is not an innovation. It has been used in English 
schools for a long time. What has apparently made it 
possible to continue such a system is the large number of 
denominational schools supported by public funds, which 
make it feasible, within limits, to send children to schools 
where religious instruction of the type desired is given, 


Voluntary or “Non-Provided” Schools 


Now, however, the government proposes a serious modi- 
fication of the status of these voluntary non-provided 
schools. It is on this portion of the White Paper that 
controversy centers chiefly rather than on the place of re- 
ligion in the provided schools. In the non-provided 
schools control is divided between the Local Education 
Authority and the “managers” of the schools. The for- 
mer corresponds to our local Board of Education. The 
voluntary schools were developed first on the elementary 
level, and as late as 1902 there were 14,275 of these vol- 
untary schools as against 5,875 publicly maintained Board 
schools. Because of the difficulty the voluntary schools 
experienced in carrying their burden the Balfour Act of 
that year established a new system which has continued 
to the present. Under the arrangements then established 
the entire cost of maintaining voluntary schools, apart 
from the cost of repairs (when these exceeded “fair wear 
and tear’’).and building improvements, was borne by the 
Local Education Authorities. These L.E.A.’s, as they are 
called, take the place of the old school boards. The ap- 
pointment of teachers remains in the hands of the man- 
agers of the voluntary schools but their salaries are paid 
by the L.E.A. 


The White Paper records the fact that the Balfour Act 
aroused strong opposition at the time of its enactment, 
and subsequently, “on the ground that public funds, in 
meeting so preponderant a part in the financing of the 
voluntary schools, were in effect being used to subsidize 
the propagation of the dogmas of particular churches, thus 
violating the spirit of the Cowper-Temple Clause. In 
practice, the legal safeguards and the divided responsibili- 
ties of this system of dual control have given rise to end- 
less complications in administration, which retard educa- 
tional progress, engender friction and consume time and 
energies which could be spent to much better purpose.” 
In particular, it is pointed out that at present a non-pro- 
vided school with 30 or more pupils cannot be closed even 


though it is not needed from an educational point of view, 
unless there is another school of the same denomination 
accessible to the pupils; also that a new non-provided 
school can be set up even though there is no educational 
need for it; further that there is a lack of economy in fill- 
ing vacancies. 


The White Paper points out further that the non- 
provided schools are largely in old buildings, 92 per cent 
of them dating as far back as 1902. To put them in good 
condition runs beyond the resources of the school man- 
agers. The condition of these schools is decidedly worse 
than that of the provided schools. The school statistics 
presented are those of March, 1938, when there were 
10,553 non-provided schools having an average attendance 
of 1,374,000 pupils, while the 10,363 council (provided) 
schools had an average attendance of 3,151,000 pupils, 
The White Paper points out that this means that only 
30 per cent of the elementary pupils are in non-provided 
schools although there are more of these than of the pro- 
vided schools. 


The Education Act of 1936 enabled, though it did not 
compel, the L.E.A.’s to pay, for a limited period, between 
50 and 75 per cent of the cost of the new non-provided 
school buildings for senior children, that is, those from 
11 years up. However, this offer was taken advantage 
of only to the extent of caring for less than half the chil- 
dren of senior age now in non-provided schools, and only 
a part of these projects actually materialized. 

In the meantime, the burden of maintaining schools for 
“junior and infant children” has become too heavy for 
the denominations and constitutes a problem just as 
urgent as that of the older children. Summing up the situ- 
tion the White Paper says: 


“51. If large numbers of children are not to be deprived 
of healthy and decent school conditions—to say nothing 
of equal educational opportunities—there is no disguising 
the fact that, unless a considerable number of voluntary 
schools are to be brought to an end and replaced by new 
provided schools, some further assistance from public 
funds must be found toward the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the premises, where such improvement is possible. 
Discussions carried on in recent months with the many 
interests concerned have satisfied the Government that 
there is a wide measure of agreement that voluntary 
schools should not be abolished but rather that they should 
be offered further financial assistance, accompanied by a 
corresponding extension of public control which will en- 
sure the effective and economical organization and develop- 
ment of both primary and secondary education. It is be- 
lieved that the view will generally be taken that in fram- 
ing the proposals for such control the services of the 
churches to the community as pioneers in public educa- 
tion, as the protagonists of Christian teaching in schools 
and as having for many generations voluntarily spent large 
sums on the provision and upkeep of premises for this 
purpose, cannot justly be disregarded.” 


This is a compromise between the demand that the so- 
called dual system of education be done away with and 
the counter-demand that the voluntary schools continue to 
enjoy their previous status. The Board of Education had 
before it a proposal sponsored by the Catholic Hierarchy 
that the system now in vogue in Scotland should be 
adopted for England and Wales. This proposal was re- 
jected, however, and the Board is at pains to state the 
reasons why. In Scotland, which is predominantly Pres- 
byterian, the managers of the Roman Catholic and Episco- 
pal schools, which are few in number, were empowered 
to transfer their schools to the educational authorities 
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with the reservation that, as regards religious belief and 
character, the teachers must be certified by representatives 
of the Church concerned. Commenting on the applica- 
bility of this plan to England the White Paper says: 


“$3. Conditions, history and tradition in this matter 
are, however, wholly unlike north and south of the Tweed. 
In Scotland there has never, whereas in this country there 
has always, been a ban on denominational religious in- 
struction in provided schools. Here non-provided schools 
outnumber the publicly provided schools; in Scotland in 
1918 nine-tenths of the schools were publicly provided. 
Moreover, very many of the Church of England schools 
here, particularly those in rural parishes where no other 
school is available, have in course of time come to be at- 
tended by a high proportion of children of non-Anglican 
parents. It is felt to be a real grievance that these chil- 
dren can only receive Anglican religious instruction un- 
less they are made conspicuous by being withdrawn there- 
from. The application of the Scottish system to the many 
schools in which this difficulty is felt would be inappropri- 
ate and, instead of assuaging, would perpetuate a griev- 
ance which ought as far as possible to be mitigated. Simi- 
larly, the Scottish solution would do nothing to remove, 
and would indeed aggravate, a further objection to the 
dual system which is strongly felt here, that it involves 
denominational religious tests for teachers. Here appoint- 
ments being in the hands of the Church of England or 
Roman Catholic Managers, no teacher can in effect serve 
in, or be promoted to be the head teacher of . . . Church 
of England and Roman Catholic school departments un- 
less he or she is a practising member of the Church of 
England or Roman Catholic Church.” 


The Specific Proposals 

Under paragraph 55 the White Paper proposes to re- 
vive the provisions of the Education Act of 1936, above 
referred to, providing for grants between 50 and 75 
per cent of the cost of new building projects. This would 
apply, however, only to proposals submitted within the 
time limit prescribed in that Act. Revision of the pro- 
posal would be permitted in the light of war damage or 
new educational requirements. Such schools will be called 
“Local Agreement Schools”. In them religious instruc- 
tion “will be in accordance with the trust deed and will be 
under the control of the managers.” Syllabus instruction, 
however, “will be available for children whose parents de- 
sire them to receive such instruction and cannot with rea- 
sonable convenience send them to a school where it is 
ordinarily given.” For all other voluntary schools, pri- 
mary or secondary, paragraph 56 sets forth two alterna- 
tives as follows: 


Alternative A. “If they find themselves unable or un- 
willing to meet half the cost of the alterations and im- 
provements needed to bring the buildings up to standard, 
and of the continuing external repair of the fabric, all 
financial obligations will pass to the Authority. The 
power of appointing and dismissing teachers will also pass 
to the Authority, subject to the right of the Managers 
to be consulted as to the appointment of the head teacher 
and to the right of the Foundation Managers to be satis- 
fied as to the appointment of reserved teachers, within 
limits to be prescribed. These teachers will give denomi- 
national instruction for not more than two periods a week 
to those children whose parents desire it. Apart from 
such denominational teaching, the religious instruction 
will be in accordance with an agreed syllabus. Schools, 
the Managers of which elect for this alternative, will be 
termed ‘Controlled Schools.’ ” 
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Alternative B. “Where the Managers are able and 
willing to meet half the cost of alterations, improvements 
and external repairs, the remaining half will be met by a 
direct grant from the Exchequer. The opportunity will be 
taken of simplifying the present law relating to the re- 
spective responsibilities of Authorities and Managers in 
regard to repairs, by getting rid of the unsatisfactory ‘fair 
wear and tear’ clause and placing the responsibility for ex- 
ternal repairs upon the Managers and for other repairs, 
including those to the playground and playing fields, upon 
the Authority. The powers and duties of Managers in re- 
gard to the appointment and dismissal of teachers and the 
giving of denominational religious instruction will remain 
substantially unaltered and denominational religious in- 
struction will continue to be given as at present, subject 
to the right of parents who so desire to have their children 
given syllabus instruction. Schools falling in this cate- 
gory will be known as ‘Aided Schools’.” 


No transfer of property or ownership is contemplated 
in any of the three types of schools—“Local Agreement,” 
“Controlled” or “Aided.” In the first and third types 
one-third of the Managers will, as now, be appointed by 
the L.E.A.’s. In the case of the “Controlled” schools 
two-thirds of the Managers will be appointed by the local 
Authorities. 


Church Opinion on the White Paper 


The attitude of the Free Churches in England toward 
the new White Paper seems to be one of agreement with 
the intent of the government with respect to religious edu- 
cation but of dissatisfaction that the dual system was not 
done away with. ; 


Free Church 


“The Free Churches,” says a leading article in the Brit- 
ish Weekly for August 5, “are still worried about the 
‘single school area’—i.e., the area in which the only pri- 
mary school is a denominational school.” Referring to 
the schools of the Anglican Church the writer says, “There 
are many signs that efforts will be made by the Church 
to raise half the sum needed for reconstruction in order 
to keep these schools free from control by local education 
authorities. In all such cases the old grievance will re- 
main. This grievance may seem remote to urbane and 
friendly negotiators meeting round a conference table in 
London. Judging by experience and correspondence, it 
becomes a different proposition when we live at Boun- 
derby-on-the-Marsh or Durnford-on-the-Wolds and know 
that bigotry and active proselytism are daily irritants in 
village life still.” Other writers express similar views. 
The writer quoted continues, however, “Fortunately we 
have seen in one generation an amazing growth in friend- 
liness and good will between the Church of England and 
the Free Churches. It is a spirit that is bound to grow 
and become more fruitful. The divisions in English re- 
ligious life since the Reformation have never been on doc- 
trinal grounds. The Free Churches will stultify their 
own witness if they become merely anti-Anglican or anti- 
Roman Catholic. Of all places the schools ought to be 
centres where experiments in Christian unity are carried 
on. We cannot afford to spoil this hopeful field for Chris- 
tian cooperation by reviving memories and war-cries of 
battles fought long ago.” 


There is strong feeling that where the state pays, the 
state should be unhampered in control. Lord Rochester, 
a Methodist layman, said during the debate in the House 
of Lords that his church had long maintained the policy 
of surrendering any school where a state school could be 
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put in its place. Referring to the 4,000 Church of England 
schools in what are called “single school areas” he ex- 
pressed the hope that they would become “controlled 
schools.” 


Church of England 


As for Anglican opinion, The Church Times said edi- 
torially on August 27: “The Lease-Lend principle, so gen- 
erously and brilliantly applied by Mr. Roosevelt to the 
financing of the war, has actually been in force in English 
schools for many years. Till 1840 the State never spent 
a penny on education. Till 1870 there were no State 
schools. Today, more than ten thousand school buildings 
are the property of the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholic Church and other religious bodies, and the State 
uses them rent free. ... 


“Those Church schools which cannot find these sums 
the Board of Education offers to take over, permitting, 
for old time’s sake, a reserved teacher to give the old 
denominational teaching under strict limitations. It is 
generally understood that among the limitations to be im- 
posed will be one rejecting the claim of all small schools 
—and most Church schools are small schools—to have 
even one reserved teacher. The reciprocity so far sug- 
gested therefore amounts in substance to very little. 

“We submit that what justice demands is a wider rec- 
iprocity, securing, in return for the active interest of 
Christians in education, definite opportunities for Chris- 
tian children to be instructed in some concrete form of the 
Christian religion. We appeal to all liberty-loving British 
folk for justice for Church schools, Church parents and 
Church children: and for the schools, parents and children 
of every organized body of Christians. Churchmen are 
willing to lease-lend their schools to the State. They are 
anxious to back Mr. Butler in his new plans for raising 
the school age and improving secular education. But they 
claim that he should make it possible for all children and 
young people to be taught the faith of their parents, what- 
ever school or young people’s college they attend. .. . 

“There is talk of an agreed syllabus. Would trade 
unionists agree to their children being taught a political 
syllabus agreed upon between their leaders and the Com- 
munist Party? To some outsiders theré may seem little 
difference between Labor policy and that of Communism. 
So to those who stand aside from all organized religion, 
it seems easy to draw up a syllabus which all Christians 
can accept. Yet it is not the outsider whose voice should 
be heard, but the convinced and practising Churchman or 
Roman Catholic or Methodist. An agreed syllabus is no- 
body’s religion; it carries no conviction, and no one can 
teach it with enthusiasm.” 


Roman Catholic 


The Catholic Hierarchy of England and Wales issued a 
statement on the White Paper which is reprinted substan- 


tially in full below from the Universe (London) for 
August 27: 


“Now that the White Paper on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion is before us we wish once again to state the Catholic 
position. 

“Not only as good citizens, but also.as loyal upholders 
of the Catholic tradition, we desire to be in the forefront 
of educational progress. We therefore welcome the bold 
and comprehensive scheme of reconstruction described in 
the White Paper. But we regret to find that according 
to its provisions we shall still be penalised for our con- 
scientious convictions. 


“We readily grant that an effort has been made to mitj- 
gate the injustice under which we have suffered in the 
past. The provisions of the 1936 Act are to be revived: 
revised proposals will be permissible in certain conditions; 
a 50 per cent grant from the Exchequer will be available 
for alterations and improvements to our schools, including 
the rebuilding of a school in appropriate circumstances; 
and the same maintenance costs already enjoyed by ele. 
mentary schools will be available for our secondary schools 
under prescribed conditions. There is also a promise of 
much needed aid for transport. 


“In spite of all that, which we gratefully acknowledge, 
we see in the White Paper a threat to the existence of 
our schools, 

“Not for an instant do we suggest that those responsi- 
ble for the forthcoming bill would deliberately put us in 
such a position of danger ; our contention is that they have 
not safeguarded us against it. 

“We have used the ugly word ‘penalised,’ and we hasten 
to justify it. 

“Catholics are under statutory obligation to send their 
children to school. It is against their conscience to send 
them to any but Catholic schools. But in order to have 
Catholic schools they must, in addition to the rates which 
they pay, make a further contribution to the cost of edu- 
cation. 

“As the late Cardinal Hinsley wrote: ‘While continu- 
ing within the national system our schools should receive 
equal treatment with other schools, since the general de- 
mand now is that there be “equal opportunity for all.” 
No equal opportunity will exist for a minority who are 
saddled with extra and crushing financial burdens because 
of their definite religious convictions and because they 
cannot accept a syllabus of religious instruction agreeable 
to the many.’ (Letter to The Times, October 31, 1942.) 

“Catholics have borne these crushing financial burdens 
for many years and had hoped for relief in the future. 
For there is a limit to endurance. We have had experience 
of school building. 

“We know the progressive nature of the demands of 
the Board of Education. We are in the best position to 
know the resources of the Catholic body. And it is our 
considered conviction that the demands foreshadowed in 
the White Paper would impose an intolerable burden on 
our people. 

“For many months we have been in negotiation with the 
Board of Education. The negotiations have at the re- 
quest of the President of the Board been treated as strictly 
confidential until the publication of the White Paper. 

“We wish now to make it clear that at no stage have we 
agreed to the financial conditions now made public. 


“During the protracted negotiations to which we have 
referred we made one essential demand: that the parents 
of Catholic children should be given full right to educa- 
tion for their children in schools to which they could send 
them with a good conscience and without the imposition 
of intolerable financial penalties. 

“We have made it clear to the Board that we are not 
indissolubly wedded to all our managerial rights; that we 
are prepared for honorable and reasonable agreements; 
that a way could be found whereby we could with security 
surrender the right to the appointment of teachers. 

“We protest that a just and acceptable solution could 
and should have been found. 

“We now wish it to be known that we are prepared for 


equitable negotiations regarding Catholic schools in single- 
school areas. .. .” 


(Printed in U. 8. A.) 
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